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exercise in futility unless the concomitant inhibitory institutional in- 
fluences superinduced by the state of the industrial arts are taken into 
account as elements contributing to the virtual paralysis of habits of 
industry and workmanlike endeavor on the part of the Roman people. 
( Cf. Salvioli, Sulla distribuzioni della proprieta fondaria in Italia al 
tempo dell' impero rotnano). Equally futile is the explanation on 
similar grounds of differences in wages in the different parts of a 
given country. Even the single fact of the presence or absence of a 
well-organized body of workmen in a given industrial center is of 
greater importance than the character of the flora and fauna of the 
given locality in accounting for differences in wage rates (cf. E. 
Huntington, Civilization and Climate, pages 53 et seq.). 

To enter here upon an extended discussion and criticism of the 
theory of environment would be an idle enterprise, and there seems 
to be no call for it in a review of a booklet which is scarcely more 
than a catalogue of names. But purely as a question of scientific 
method it may not be regarded as a gratuitous observation to point 
out that the postulates of the geographical or climatic theory of soci- 
ety rest on the alluringly naive preconceptions of anthropomorphic or 
conjectural science. 

Leon Ardzrooni. 

Columbia University. 

Tke Chartist Movement. By Mark Hovell. Edited by 
T. F. Tout. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 191 8. — 
xxxvii, 327 pp. 

Nearly two years ago, in reviews in the Political Science Quar- 
terly of contributions toward a history of Chartism by Messrs. Rosen- 
blatt, Slosson and Faulkner, the fact was recalled that from 1854 to 
1 91 6 not a single book of permanent value on the history of Chartism 
had been published in England. Furthermore, it was remarked that 
despite the great and persistent activity in political life of the working 
classes in England since the extension of the franchise in 1885, and 
particularly since 1900, no English student of politics in the nineteenth 
century had attempted a detailed history of the remarkable working- 
class agitation of 1 837-1 854. This was true at the time it was written. 
Fortunately it is no longer true, for in 1918 there was published a 
study of the Chartist movement written by the late Lieutenant Mark 
Hovell. It is a compact volume of a little more than three hundred 
closely printed pages ; and it may be said at once that it admirably fills 
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a gap in the literature of political thought and activity in England in 
the nineteenth century that had been obvious for thirty or forty years. 

The plan adopted by Lieutenant Hovell is excellent ; and the ex- 
ecution is worthy of the plan and also of the interest and importance 
of the subject. It was impracticable to write a history of Chartism 
without prefacing it with a survey of conditions in England as they had 
developed between the beginning of the industrial era and the reform 
of the system of parliamentary representation in 1832. The history of 
these forty or forty- five somber years in the national life of England 
has often been told. It is told again in Lieutenant Hovell's pages ; 
but it is told with much freshness and in excellent proportion. It is 
told, moreover, in a style which insures that the reader of these intro- 
ductory pages will push on with interest and zest to the last page of 
the history. 

In the history of Chartism itself there is again admirable pro- 
portion. The two phases or divisions of the movement — its history 
from 1837 to the first great petition to the House of Commons in 
1839 and from the petition of 1842 to the decline of the agitation in 
the early fifties — stand out with much clearness. What is equally 
valuable is the fact that it is at last possible to realize what was the 
attitude of the Chartists toward the new poor law, toward the police 
forces created under the legislation of Peel, toward the reform of the 
municipal corporations and also toward the anti-corn-law agitation 
of Bright and Cobden, which went on contemporaneously with the 
Chartist agitation for another extension of the franchise and for other 
democratic reforms in the system of parliamentary representation. 

The leaders of the movement stand out clearly in Lieutenant Hovell's 
pages. The study of the journalism of the agitation is also a notable 
contribution to the history of the propaganda press in England in the 
nineteenth century ; and for the first time in the literature of Chartism, 
written in England, it is possible to estimate approximately what each 
of the several geographical divisions — London, South Wales, the Mid- 
lands, Lancashire, Yorkshire and Tyneside — contributed to a long- 
maintained proletarian agitation, which was by no means so futile as is 
sometimes represented in general political histories of England in the 
nineteenth century. 

It is not easy to suggest an aspect of the movement which has been 
ignored by Lieutenant Hovell. He was obviously aided in his work, 
and particularly in giving to it its comprehensive character, by the 
monographs on Chartism published in 1916 by Messrs. Rosenblatt, 
Slosson and Faulkner ; and to these American investigators of an epi- 
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sode in English political history that had long been neglected Lieu- 
tenant Hovell has made ample acknowledgment. In this review the 
author has been referred to as Lieutenant Hovell. That was his rank 
in the Sherwood Foresters at the time of his death by accident in 
France in the autumn of 191 6. But before the call to service came 
he was a lecturer at Manchester University. His draft of the history 
of Chartism had nearly been finished when he joined the army. The 
book was completed and put through the press by Professor T. F. Tout, 
to whom students of English political history are under a two-fold in- 
debtedness. They are indebted to him for the completion and revis- 
ion of the book and also for his thoughtfulness in arranging that there 
should be no delay in its publication — no waiting, as has been the 
case in England with a good many books, until the war was over. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Norman Institutions. By CHARLES H. Haskins. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1918. — x, 377 pp. 

The text of Professor Haskins' book covers Norman history by 
reigns from the accession of William the Conqueror to the end of the 
twelfth century. An elaborate appendix contains a great variety of 
documentary matter on many phases of the history of the duchy to- 
gether with informal, but authoritative, essays on the sources of early 
Norman history, the reign of Robert I and the early legislation of 
Henry II. Much of the book has already appeared in the form of 
articles in the American and the English Historical Reviews , but they 
have all been revised and a good deal of new material has been added. 
The work represents the fruits of nearly twenty years of study, and its 
publication in a single volume marks an epoch in the historiography of 
Normandy. 

It is not a narrative history, for which one would now go to Powicke's 
Loss of Normandy, nor does it incorporate material to be found in the 
works of Brunner, de Lisle, and Pollock and Maitland. Its aim is to 
bridge as far as possible the gaps in our knowledge of Norman history. 
The great difficulty in studying the history of the duchy is the paucity 
of sources, resulting in part from the loss of the individuality of Nor- 
mandy by reason of its connection with England. The history of the 
duchy is swallowed up, as it were, in the history of the kingdom. The 
book performs its chief service in the great number and variety of facts 
which have been gathered that bear upon Normandy alone. They relate 



